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AuGUST 15, 1930 


James G. McDonald, Chairman of the F. P. A., 
has left for a vacation which will include a week 
in London and Paris, and several days in Geneva 
during the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
His weekly Monday night radio talks over WEAF 
and associated stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company will be resumed on October 6. 


IMITATION OR 


RETALIATION? 


bene months after its passage by Con- 
gress, the tariff act of 1930 continues 
to be a subject of bitter controversy. On 
August 3 Senator Swanson of Virginia, 
an opponent of the bill when it was before 
the Senate, issued a statement urging 
prompt revision on the ground that the 
new rates had already resulted in the loss 
of American foreign trade and threatened 
to provoke even further retaliation. 


Senator Swanson’s. attack, issued 
through the publicity bureau of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, drew a prompt 
reply from Senator Fess, newly elected 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Senator Fess denied that the 
tariff had affected American trade or 
aroused antagonism abroad, and claimed 
that agitation to this effect was due almost 
entirely to “propaganda” stimulated by 
American citizens at home and abroad. 


Most of the statements which have come 
from political sources have been justly 
criticized as partisan. As yet, however, no 
entirely impartial survey has been made 
of the effect of the new schedules on trade 
with foreign nations. Such a survey would 
present obvious difficulties, because of the 
number of commodities affected, the vary- 
ing effect of different rates and the im- 
possibility of weighing many intangible 
economic factors. But lacking definite 
scientific data, it is natural that new tariff 
legislation enacted by foreign countries 
should be regarded as bearing some rela- 
tion to the American law. 


During the first six months of 1930 Can- 
ada, Cuba, Spain, Australia and New Zea- 
land made sweeping tariff revisions of a 
nature to discourage imports from the 
United States. In addition, France, Italy 
and Mexico each have increased sharply 
their duties on one or more of their lead- 


ing imports from the United States. Ar- 
gentina and Mexico are considering gen- 
eral upward revision, and the new Con- 
servative government in Canada is com- 
mitted to still higher duties on imports 
from foreign countries. 


It cannot be shown that all of these 
changes were motivated by the American 
tariff. But in the case of each of these 
countries, the American duties affected a 
large proportion of the total exports to 
the United States. In Canada agricul- 
tural commodities were principally af- 
fected, and agriculture is the principal 
industry of Canada. In Cuba the duty on 
sugar affected a commodity which con- 
stitutes that country’s principal export. 
In Argentina all of the principal exports 
to the United States were affected. What- 
ever the motive, it is perhaps significant 
that tariff changes have been made first 
by those countries particularly affected by 
the new American duties. These new 
barriers to American trade may not be 
due directly to the tariff, but they are 
likely to affect the ability of American 
manufacturers to sell in foreign markets. 


W. T. STONE 


The Foreign Powers in China 


The increasing difficulties of the Chi- 
nese situation present themselves most 
acutely to the official representatives of’ 
the foreign powers in China. The use of 
foreign gunboats to protect the lives of 
foreigners during the recent disturbances 
raises certain general questions in regard 
to the present relations of the powers 
with China. The status of the foreign 
powers in China has changed materially 
in the last half-dozen years. They are still 
capable of exercising a certain measure of 
international police power in China, at 
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least in districts which can be reached by 
warships. What further contribution they 
can make toward assisting China to set up 
a stable government is a matter of some 
dispute. 


The marked change in the status of the 
foreign powers in China has come about 
almost unperceived, yet keeping pace with 
the growth and spread of the Chinese 
Nationalist movement. The paraphernalia 
‘of the old era of foreign dominance is still 
in evidence. Foreign gunboats still patrol 
Chinese rivers; and foreign troops are still 
maintained in certain areas designated by 
treaty. But the substance of foreign 
authority has disappeared. While it ex- 
isted, it rested chiefly on the practical cer- 
tainty of unanimous action by the foreign 
powers on all matters relating to China. 
In the old days the doyen of the diplo- 
matic corps at Peking spoke for all the 
chief foreign powers in their dealings with 
China. Such unanimity of foreign action 
in China has practically vanished. One 
of the major diplomatic victories of Mr. 
Eugene Chen and Dr. C. T. Wang, recent 
Chinese Foreign Ministers, has been the 
sawing asunder of the bonds that formerly 
united the official foreign representatives 
in Peking. The removal of the Chinese 
capital to Nanking has substantially aided 
this process. The Nanking government 
has insisted upon and enforced its right to 
deal with each of the foreign powers sepa- 
rately. This achievement has made pos- 
sible the real independence of foreign con- 
trol that China is steadily gaining. 

Unfortunately, although China has 
largely succeeded in freeing itself from 
foreign domination, it has not achieved 
equal progress on the path toward orderly 
self-government. Nevertheless, this is the 
path that must be followed for the ulti- 
mate solution of the Chinese problem. The 
return to a concerted foreign policy to- 
ward China, as has been suggested of late, 
with the possible corollary of drastic for- 
eign intervention, would be setting back 
the hands of the clock. The fruits of for- 
eign intervention were manifested in the 
case of the Shantung Defense Force dis- 
patched by the Japanese to Tsinan in the 
spring of 1928. Several hundred Japanese 
-and several thousand Chinese lives were 
lost, the area around Tsinan was turned 
into a desert, and no good purpose what- 
ever was served. The consequences of a 
concerted foreign intervention would be 
even more disastrous. Trade would come 
to a standstill, and the attainment of the 
goal of political self-government by the 
Chinese indefinitely delayed. 
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There are underlying forces of unity in 
modern China that will ultimately prevail 
in the political sphere. China has often 
been compared to an ocean, with agitated 
surface but tranquil depths. The life of 
the ordinary Chinese peasant and mer- 
chant flows on in its accustomed grooves 
in spite of the interruptions of civil war- 
fare, which is often less disturbing to 
them than to the foreigner reading his 
newspaper abroad. Thousands of foreign- 
trained Chinese students have returned 
to China within recent years, and their 
influence will ultimately make itself felt, 
in the field of politics and government as 
well as elsewhere. A nation of the size 
of China requires time to grapple with the 
well-nigh insurmountable problems pre- 
sented by this period of transition. Pa- 
tient forbearance, coupled with the mini- 
mum of interference, is the greatest con- 
tribution that the foreign powers can 
render to China in her time of travail. 


T. A. BISSON 


A CORRECTION 


In the August 1st issue Dr. Hector Herrara 
of Salvador was referred to as a man of impeach- 
able character. This should have read “a man 
of unimpeachable character.” 
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Hindenburg: The Man and the Legend, by Mar- 
garet Goldsmith and Frederick Voigt. New 
York, William Morrow & Company, 1930. $3.50. 


An excellent biography of Germany’s “grand 
old man,” which separates in an illuminating 
fashion the real man from the myth. The book 
deals primarily with the war and stops short 
with Hindenburg’s election to the Presidency of 
the Reich. 


The Civil Service of Canada, by R. M. Dawson. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1929. 


An account of the establishment of political 
patronage in the nineteenth century and subse- 
quent struggles for its abolition. A thorough 
and comprehensive study. 


Liberty and Despotism in Spanish America, by 
yn Jane. London, Oxford University Press, 


An interesting interpretation of the subject 
from the Hispanic viewpoint. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book 1930, edited by M. 
Epstein. London, Macmillan, 1930. $7.50. 


The sixty-seventh edition of this invaluable 
reference book affords a statistical survey of 
every country in the world at the end of the first 
quarter of 1930. 


India’s Political Crisis, by William I. Hull. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. $2.00. 


A brief but detached historical account of the 
— leading up to India’s political crisis in 
1929. 
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